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slave law was passed, 92-83; the Democrats again divided with no
seeming rationale to the division. The bill to compel state governors
to extradite fugitives from indictment loosed a stormy states' rights de-
bate and was thrown out, 125-48; the Democrats again meaninglessly
divided. The fugitive slave law would receive no attention in the Senate,
so only the proposed Thirteenth Amendment survived of all the futility
of the Committee of Thirty-three. Would the Senate act on that? The
House meanwhile spent its final hours in the congenial maze of appro-
priation bills and private bills and in censuring Toucey for accepting
the resignations of officers in the navy so speedily. It was heedless of the
danger.
In the Senate, the conciliators were hard at work at their thankless
task. The moment that the Conference Convention plan arrived on the
27th, they had had it referred to a special committee headed by Critten-
den with Bigler and Thomson as its Democratic members. These three
decided to recommend its adoption, and so reported next morning. The
Republican members, Seward and Trumbull, dissented; they recom-
mended a constitutional convention and opposed any particular last-
minute amendments like these. Republican objections postponed any
action until one o'clock. Then the Democrats and Whigs mustered
almost their full strength and, with the aid of Baker of Oregon and
Dixon, forced consideration of the Conference Convention plan. It
was given its first reading and under the rules must lie over until the
next day. Toward night word came that the House had passed the
Corwin Amendment. The Democrats feared that the Senate rules might
crowd out any chance of considering either of these proposals, and so
Bigler gave notice of a motion to suspend the rules governing Amend-
ments. He hoped this would be adopted on the morrow and thus per-
mit votes on either or both of these propositions. If his motion failed,
the Amendments failed because there were not days enough left for the
three readings, each on a separate day as required by the rules. March 3
was a Sunday and therefore not a legislative day.
Opponents of compromise were able to waste March 1 in talk, under
the Senate's cherished freedom of debate. Efforts to secure two readings
on that one day so that the House Amendment might be put upon
its passage on Saturday, were successful, it was thought, and so Bigler's
motion was not called up. The friends of compromise came to the Senate